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I am a Jew! Hath not a Jew eyes, hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions, fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer as a Christian is? 

—MERCHANT OF VENICE 
<> 
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at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. 
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Marsa Brpwe.t, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and hap iness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gihot beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection ’of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANpDREW CaRNEGIE 





The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, 
with the usual credit. 
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WHY WE HAVE NO GREAT MUSIC 
Dear CaRrNEGIE: 

In the Carnecie Macazine for December 
speak of the lectures being given in 
Music Hall on Tuesday afternoons by 
Erskine, with demonstrations by the Pit 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Reiner, to show 
the part played by each group of instruments ip 
the rendition of an orchestral program; and you 
say: “‘In this way we are learning how to listen t 
music with an understanding of its harmony, and 
counterpoint, and thorough bass that were 
strangers to our intelligence before.’’ Does not 
harmony comprise counterpoint and thorough 
bass, and if so, why emphasize them as sepatate 
qualities in music? 

—Enrrs Lancpow 

They are not separate qualities. Harmony is the 
arrangement of notes producing the melody of the 
score apart from its rhythm. Counterpoint is the 
addition of a second melody applied to the origi- 
nal theme—that is, point against point. Th 
bass is the use of bass notes in the treble clef, 
the notes being made smaller than those in the 
soprano voice score, for instrumental use only, 
and forming the structure upon which the com- 
position is built. It is the absence of counterpoint 
and thorough bass from the instruction given to 

resent-day composers that makes it impossible 
or us to produce great music, a fault for which 
our musical schools are largely to blame. Irving 
Berlin’s songs, George Gershwin’s symphonies, 
possess harmony; they do not possess counter- 

int and thorough bass. The difference is 
hubert in the one case, Beethoven in the other. 





OUR AMERICAN NATION 


We can have no “‘fifty-fifty’’ allegiance in this 
country. Either a man is an American and noth- 
ing else, or he is not an American at all. We are 
akin by blood and descent to most of the nations 
of Europe; but we are separate from all of them; 
we are a new and distinct nation. 

—Txeopore Roosevett 





WHERE CHEMISTRY GROWS 


It is estimated that 95 per cent of our chemical 
industry is based upon fundamental discoveries 
made in university laboratories. 

—Karu T. Compron 


VALUE OF BIOGRAPHY 
There is no history; only biography. 
—EMERSON 


LAFAYETTE ON AMERICAN LIBERTY 


May all the real republican traits—liberty, 
equality, honest industry, moderation, purity in 
morals, candor, liberality of mind, chotieata to 
the laws and firmness against all usurpation—con- 
tinue to prove that American freedom has its root 
not only in the head, but in the very heart. 

—LaraYETTE TO PINCKNEY 


July 4, 1793 
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THE EXPEDITION TO HUDSON BAY 


By J. Kennetu Doutt 
Curator of Mammalogy, Carnegie Museum 


Tue rhythmic 
swing of snow- 
shoes crunching 
on the frozen 
crust, the silent 
glide of tobog- 
gans loaded with 
supplies, a line 
of stalwart In- 
dians trudgin 
slowly on, ae 
ed and scraggly 
spruce trees 
buried deep in snow, camps in sheltered 
valleys, sparkling starlight nights, and 
flashing rainbow curtains of the north- 
ern lights, all are gone. Visions only of 
the past, these scenes flash upon our 
sa again. A few short months ago 
they were plans for the future. On 
January 2, 1938, the Car- 
negie Museum expedition 
set out on an eight- 
months’ trip to investi- 
pate a practically un- 
own portion of North 
America, along the east 
coast of Hudson Bay. The 
purpose of the expedi- 
tion was twofold: first, 
to collect specimens of 
the fresh-water seal that 
was reported to occur in 
Seal Lake; and second, to 
make a biological survey 
of the Belcher Islands. 
Hudson Bay was dis- 
covered by Henry Hud- 
son in 1610; sixty years 
later the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was organized, 
and trading posts were 
established at various 
points along the coast. 
It seems incredible that a 
region discovered so long 


ago should be so little known. This is 
due chiefly to the difficulties of trans- 
portation—there is not a single rail- 
road nor highway of any kind in all 
this vast peninsula—also to the fact 
that the region has so little to offer the 
settler. The number of white men who 
have crossed it are few indeed. One of 
the first of these was W. E. Clyde Todd, 
Curator of Ornithology in the Carnegie 
Museum, who for more than thirty 
years has been studying the birds of the 
Ungava Peninsula. During his early 
work in the region, he learned of the 
seals occurring in Seal Lake, and re- 
quested the 1935 Hudson Bay expedi- 
tion to collect some specimens. Un- 
fortunately, this was impossible at that 
time, but information was collected and 
plans made to return at a later date. 


The interior of Ungava and the Belcher Islands were our objectives. 
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Among other things, I obtained a seal- 
skin bag from an Indian who said it had 
come from Seal Lake. The occurrence of 
this species seemed most unusual: it was 
a specimen of the harp seal, Phoca 
groenlandica, which travels in herds 
and seldom enters fresh water. Seal 
Lake is now more than 100 miles from 
salt water and is nearly 800 feet above 
sea level. Furthermore, its only outlet 
is down the turbulent Nastapoka River, 
which, at its mouth, has a falls of 170 
feet. At the present time it would be 
impossible for seals to reach the lake 
by this route. The questions then which 
naturally arise are: How did the seals 
get into Seal Lake? How long have 
they been there? Are they different 
from other seals? 

At the close of the Glacial Period, 
approximately 20,000 years ago, Seal 
Lake was much nearer sea level. At 
that time an arm of the sea extended up 
the present valley of the Nastapoka 
River nearly to the lake. It would have 
been easy for seals to enter the lake 
then, and probably finding conditions 
to their liking, they lost any inclina- 
tion to return to the sea. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that any 
group of mammals is subject to varia- 
tion; and when a small colony of any 





DANIEL 
With bear-paw snowshoes and toboggan, he led us to Seal Lake. 
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species is isolated from others of jt 
kind, it tends to inbreed and become 
different from those not so isolated. 
This same principle may be observed ip 
the human race. A group of people, 
more or less set apart by physical and 
political barriers, as in Italy or Dep 
mark for example, have developed dis. 
tinctive language and customs. The 
physical characters found in the skip 
and skeleton develop much more slowly, 
yet just as certainly. Thus, if the seals 
have been isolated in Seal Lake for 
many thousands of years, it is possible 
that they may have developed char- 
acters that would distinguish them 
from other members of the same group. 
If they have, the nature and extent of 
these changes may help to solve some 
of the mysteries of speciation; that is, 
the development of new and distinct 
races from an old stock. 

Even less known than the interior of 
Ungava are the Belcher Islands, the 
southernmost of a chain that extends 
for 300 miles north and south along the 
east coast of Hudson Bay. Although 
these Islands are more than 700 miles 
south of the Arctic circle, the plants and 
animals found on them are more like 
those occurring within the Arctic zone 
than like those on the mainland, only 
60 miles to the east. It 
was with the hope of 
gathering material and 
information that would 
help us understand the 
biology of the Belcher 
ee that we made 
our plans to study there. 

An expedition such 
as we planned requires 
the co-operation of 
many people, and we 
are deeply indebted to 
all those who helped 
make it a success; 
especially to Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff and W. E. Clyde 
Todd, of the Museum, 
without whose en- 
couragement and ma- 
terial assistance the 
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trip would never 
have been under- 
taken, and also to 
those friends of the 
Museum who con- 
tributed to its fi- 
nancial support. 
Moreover, we had 
the co-operation 
and assistance of 
the Hudson's Bay 
Company through- 
out the entire trip. 
And finally I want 
to express my 
gratitude to my 
assistants, Olive 
Bown and Caro- 
line Heppenstall, 
and to my wife, for 
their unfailing as- 
sistance in the prep- 
aration of the in- 
numerable details 
of the expedition. 

All the arrange- 
ments for the ex- 
pedition had to be 
made a year in ad- 
vance. Food, col- 
lecting equipment, 
and supplies had to be shipped both to 
Great Whale River and the Belcher 
Island posts during the summer of 1937, 
for only one boat reaches these points 
each year. Since all contact with 
civilization would be severed once we 
left the railroad at Moosonee, it was 
important that no essential item be 
omitted. Yet, for many reasons, our 
equipment had to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The list of food supplies alone 
looked like a wholesale-grocery order. 
For example, 900 pounds of bacon, 960 
pounds of flour, 300 pounds of sugar, 80 
pounds of tea, and 180 pounds of rice 
were but some of the items shipped to 
the Belcher Island post. Equal quanti- 
ties were needed at Great Whale River. 
But this was a minor matter compared 
with all the other plans that had to be 
worked out in detail. Upon the selec- 
tion of the proper clothing, sleeping 


ROUTE OF THE EXPEDITION 


bags, tents, and 
other camping 
equipment, as well 
as cameras, film, 
gums, traps, am- 
munition, and in- 
numerable articles 
of collecting equip- 
ment, hung the suc- 
cess of the expedi- 
tion. The camera 
in this case was a 
Contax, and the 
hotographs il- 
ustrating this 
article were taken 
with the following 
lenses: Sonnar f.2- 
5 cm., Biogon f.2.8- 
3.5cm., and Sonnar 
f.4-13.5 cm. 

To go from the 
mainland to the 
Belcher Islands, we 
must cross on the 
ice, which usually 
freezes solid enough 
to support a Koma- 
tik, or dogsled, 
about the first of 
April. If we wanted 
to go to Seal Lake, complete our work 
there, and cross to the Belcher Islands 
all in the same year, it was necessary 
that we leave Pittsburgh not later than 
the first week of January. Funds were 
slow in materializing, and it was not 
until the day before Christmas that we 
were sure the trip was a reality. The 
next few days were a tumult, and some- 
how we felt that our friends joined us in 
a sigh of relief as our train pulled out of 
Pittsburgh on the night of January 2. 

Three days later we arrived at Mooso- 
nee, the end of the railroad, and the 
following morning put our city clothes 
in storage at the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post. Heavy woolen shirts and 
trousers, moose-hide moccasins, and fur- 
trimmed parkas took their place. At 
this time the party consisted of two 
members: A. C. Twomey, field collector 
for the Section of Ornithology, and my- 
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SUNRISE AND OUR IGLOO AMONG THE MAZE OF BROKEN ICE 


self. Here we engaged George Moore, 
as guide, cook, and interpreter. A 
few days later we flew to Great Whale 
River, 500 miles farther north. The two 
white men in charge of this isolated 
trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany maintain the last semblance of 
civilization. Beyond here, we knew 
that the only human beings we would 
encounter would be scattered Eskimos 
and Indians. 

Scarcely an hour after our plane had 
started back, we learned that our 
Eskimo guide had changed his mind and 
would not go with us to Seal Lake. 
Since he was the only Eskimo who knew 
the way, our only other hope was to 
engage some Indians who lived in that 
region. However, they were somewhere 
in the interior and no one could find 
them for us. The only thing we could 
do was to wait in hope that eventually 
one of them would come to the post. 
At last, after several weeks of agonizing 
delay, Daniel Peta-ca-mesh-cum came 
in. He was not easily persuaded, but he 
finally said that he would think it over, 
and if he could get another Indian who 
knew the way better than he did, he 
might go. Days passed into weeks be- 
fore word at last filtered down from the 


region of Richmond Gulf that thesecond 
Indian might join us if we would en- 
gage some others to help pull the loads, 
and provided also that we furnish food 
for all their families during their ab- 
sence. We sent George Moore ahead 
at once with a load of supplies, and a 
week later we followed with another 
sled-load of supplies and equipment. 
The load was heavy; there were not 
enough dogs; and the sea ice was 
covered with a foot or more of soft 
snow, so we had to walk and help with 
the sled. The dogs worked hard and so 
did we, but in spite of the fact that 
Richmond Gulf was less than 100 miles 
away, it took us a week to get there. 

It was sunset when we reached the 
top of Castle Mountain, known to the 
Eskimos as ‘‘Ka-ka-ailoo Inook-sook.” 
Richmond Gulf, bathed in the red and 
pink of twilight, spread out to the 
northward; and dimly outlined against 
the ice and snow was Cairn Island, 
where, at a deserted post of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, we had arranged 
to meet George. The descent to the 
Gulf was steep and rough; all hands 
were needed to keep the sled from 
toppling over or running away. Mi- 
keook used one end of the dog's traces 
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underneath the runners as a brake. The 
dogs, too, sensed the danger and obeyed 
commands with more than usual 
promptness. Once we reached the bot- 
tom, however, an old sled track led out 
across the ice to the post. In the best 
Eskimo I could muster—our boys spoke 
no English—I told them we would go 
ahead, following these tracks, and have 
supper ready when they arrived. The 
day had been cold, but with sunset the 
temperature dropped rapidly. A sharp 
wind sprang out of the North and 
caught us full in the face. We had to 
tub our cheeks and noses frequently to 
keep them from freezing. Cairn Island 
was farther away than we thought. 
Twilight faded and the stars came out, 
but still it appeared as far away as ever. 
We could no longer see the sled tracks, 
and feeling them through our moc- 
casined feet made progress very slow. 
Worse yet, the ice was so rough that we 
frequently stumbled, and sometimes 
fell, over the broken chunks. After 
what seemed a very long time, we sud- 
denly became aware of a faint light just 
above the hilltop. It twinkled and 
went out at times, like a star on the 
horizon, and for a while we were not 
certain what it was. Then a shower of 
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CAMPS IN SHELTERED VALLEYS 


sparks rose from it and we knew some- 
one was firing a stove, and our star was 
a lighted window. We left the trail and 
headed straight for the light. It was 
good to enter a building again, even 
though it was no larger than a two-car 
garage! George put on a big pot of tea 
and started supper. It was not long 
until our Indians arrived, and a quiver 
ran up and down my spine as I looked 
them over. Two of them were as fine 
looking men as I have ever seen, lithe 
and slender, about six feet four inches 
tall, with very broad shoulders, though 
slightly stooped. It is hard to judge the 
age of an Indian, but they probably were 
not more than twenty-five years old. 
The other two, though not little men 
by any means, were shorter and stockier. 
We talked a bit about where the seals 
were, where it would be best to go, and 
how long it would take to get there. 
George acted as interpreter, but he had 
some difficulty with the language, for 
he spoke Moose Cree, which was con- 
siderably different from that which 
these men spoke. In order to facilitate 
our dealings with the Indians, we asked 
them to elect one of their own members 
as chief and spokesman. Daniel Peta- 
ca-mesh-cum, their choice, was an in- 
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telligent fellow whom they all respected 
and obeyed. At the very first he said 
that if we treated the Indians fairly, 
they would be fair with us. The even- 
ing before we started on the trail to 
Seal Lake, Daniel told George that we 
were good people, and that they would 
be good to us. He asked if we would 
like to borrow his gramophone, a prized 
possession that he had recently pur- 
chased from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. It was a friendly gesture and we 
accepted it as such. A little later he 
returned with it and a few records, two 
of which had been broken into several 
pieces and mended with sinew! 

The Eskimo depends largely on seals 
for his food, clothing, and shelter, while 
the Indian kills seals only occasionally. 
For this reason I had felt from the be- 
ginning that our chances for success 
would be much improved if we could 
take along an Eskimo and his dog. 
However, the Eskimos and Indians fear 
and mistrust each other, and so it was 
with great difficulty that I persuaded 
Egomia, an Eskimo, to come with us. 

Finally, on the morning of February 
28 we set out for Seal Lake. Our trail 
led across Richmond Gulf to the mouth 
of the Wiachewan River, where a 315- 





KOMATIKS 


These are shod with ice which must be renewed twice a day. 
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foot falls barred our further pass 
The only course around the falls was 
the steep bank on the north side of the 
river. It was a hard scramble, but, once 
we reached the top, travel was much 
easier. Our course led up the river for 
twenty-five miles, and then branched of 
to the north on a chain of long narrow 
lakes. A foot or so of soft snow on 
of the ice made snowshoes a necessity, 
and caused the toboggans to drag li 
logs. The days were short oa fre- 
ya we ad to leave part of our load 
or a second trip. Progress was pain- 
fully slow; some days we made only 
five or six miles. Each night the camp 
site was selected in the thickest shelter 
we could find among dwarfed and scat- 
tered trees. After the snow was tramped 
down over an area large enough for the 
tent, spruce branches were spread over 
the packed snow. This made a soft and 
springy floor, over which the tent was 
erected. Inside, near the door, the 
little sheet-iron stove was set up on four 
pegs driven into the snow. Our sl 
ech were seat and bed, and our 
knees formed the table. While George 
got supper, we wrote our notes by the 
light of a candle. 

Although we pushed ahead as rapidly 
as we could, it was not 
until March 12 that we 
reached Lower Seal 
Lake, which is known 
to the Indians as 
‘‘Mushawa Ashugu- 
anipe,’’ or Barren Seal 
Lake. Here, where the 
lake is choked between 
two small hills, and a 
swift current keeps the 
water from freezing, 
we expected to find 
the seals. Some of us 
watched at the open 
water; Egomia, the 
Eskimo, and his dog 
hunted up and down the 
lake for cracks where 
the seals might have 
their breathing holes; 
and scouts were sent to 
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look for other patches of open water. 
Jacob Rupert, the grandson of an old 
Indian who had been known as the Seal 
Hunter, had learned many tricks for 
catching seal, so he was chosen to set 
thenets. We hunted for days, but with- 
out success. As time went on, we be- 
came uneasy, for it looked as though we 
would have to return without any speci- 
mens. Then one evening, later than 
usual, Daniel returned to camp and 
stolidly described how he had shot a 
seal, how it had drifted under the ice, 
and he had lost it. He thought we 
might find it, however, if we all hunted, 
a perhaps there would be more seals 
at the same place. With loaded tobog- 
gans it took us two days to cover the 
same distance that Indian had walked in 
half a day! After two days of hunting 
for the lost seal, we began to feel that it 
was almost hopeless. Furthermore, the 
food for the Indians was gone and our 
own supplies were dangerously low. 
Several years previously twenty-three 
Indians had starved to death on this 
same lake, and two of the men in our 
~~ had been among the few survivors. 

aturally they were anxious to leave 
this place when the food ran out. We 
talked the matter over and decided that 
we would hunt one more day for the 
lost seal; then, if we had no success, we 
would divide the party and all but three 
of us would return to Clearwater Lake, 
where we had left two caches of food, 
and where the Indians could fish. I 
would stay with two of the best hunters 
for four or five days longer, and then we 
too would have to go back to Clearwater 
Lake. The next day George and I were 
busy separating the equipment, prepara- 
tory to dividing the party early the fol- 
lowing morning, when one of the 
Indians who was helping us saw 
Twomey running back tocamp. He had 
gone to help Daniel and Jacob hunt for 
the lost seal. With field glasses we could 
see the two Indians coming more slowly 
and dragging something behind them, 
and in a little while we could see that 
the “‘something’’ was a seal. This was 
a great relief because it meant not only 


that we had a specimen of the seal we 
were seeking, but also that there was 
food for the Indians, and the party 
could remain intact. Two days later 
when Daniel shot another seal, Jacob 
said that was all we would find in this 
part of the lake, because they lived in 
pairs at this time of year. We hunted 
two days longer, but saw no more seals, 
and, since we had to be back at Great 
Whale River by the first of April if we 
were to cross to the Belcher Islands be- 
fore the ice went out, we could not 
possibly stay longer at Seal Lake. 

We hurried back to Clearwater Lake, 
where we were dismayed to discover 
that an unscrupulous Indian had robbed 
one of our caches, and taken part of the 
food we had left for the Todas. Al- 
though this made us short of supplies, 
we had enough left to get us back to 
Richmond Gulf without serious hard- 
ship. When we reached the Gulf, how- 
ever, we were chagrined to discover that 
the wives of the men who were with us 
had taken every edible thing we had 
left there. It looked as though our trip 
back to Great Whale River would be a 
hungry one at least! The first night out 
from the Gulf we stopped at an Eskimo 
camp and they gave us a little flour, 
which helped to piece out an otherwise 
scanty meal. Here we engaged two dog 
teams so that we could hurry back to the 
post as quickly as possible. Early the 
next afternoon we met another team 
coming up from the post. By that 
strange and mysterious instrument, the 
moccasin telegraph, Mr. Ross, manager 
of the post at Great Whale River, had 
learned that the Indians had taken all 
our food, so he had sent us additional 
supplies. We learned, too, that Bob 
Cruickshank, manager of the post on 
the Belcher Islands, had arrived and was 
waiting for us. From here on, we made 
a record trip to the post, where we lost 
no time settling our accounts and re- 
packing our equipment on the dogsleds 
which Cruickshank had brought for us. 
Two days later we started out across the 
ice for the Belcher Islands, heading 
slightly north of west. 
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It was a cold, raw morning and in 
many places the ice was forced up in 
high ridges or jammed into a maze of 
broken chunks. There was no sun, and 
the Eskimos had neither compass nor 
watch, yet they threaded their way 
around and through these broken ice 
fields with no apparent thought of di- 
rection. How they steered a straight 
course after all landmarks had dis- 
appeared has always been a mystery to 
me. When we stopped at noon for tea, 
the Eskimos built a little snowshed for 
the primus stove and kettle. At night 
they built us a snowhouse and, though 
it was cold and the wind was howling 
outside, we were quite comfortable in 
the igloo. After the dogs were fed, they 
curled up in the snow outside, tucked 
their noses under their bushy tails, and 
went to sleep. 

Early in the afternoon of the third 
day we arrived at Camsell Island, where 
we found four or five families of Eski- 
mos living together in a community. 
These Eskimos impressed us as being 
much different from those we had met 
on the mainland. There of the coast, 
they had an abundance of wood; they 
lived in tents throughout the year; 
their clothing was made primarily of 
cloth; and they had had considerable 
contact with white men at one time or 
another. These island people, however, 
were living in igloos; they had no wood 
for fuel; their clothes were made pri- 
marily of skins; and their contact with 
white men had apparently been very 
limited; in fact, we seemed to be some- 
what of a curiosity and they treated us 
with deference and respect, accepting 
with many an emphatic ‘‘e-ee’’— 
“Thank you”’ in Eskimo—anything we 
offered:‘them. Their clothing consisted 
of parkas made from the skins of female 
eider ducks, and pants, boots, and mit- 
tens of sealskin. 

The floors of their igloos were several 
feet below the surface of the snow. 
Some of the snowhouses were large, 
consisting of several rooms connected 
by low doorways. In the largest room 
of each igloo, seal oil burning in a stone 


lamp furnished light and heat, melted 
ice for water, cooked the meals, and 
dried the clothing. At the rear of the 
room was a raised portion, two or three 
feet above the level of the floor. It was 
covered with skins, and underneath 
these were mats made from the dwarfed 
and creeping branches of the arctic wil- 
low. This was the bed at night and the 
seat or lounge during the day. 

It was only a short trip from Camsel] 
Island to the small clump of buildings 
constituting the Belcher Island post, 
where we established headquarters for 
the rest of the season. Unfortunately 
none of the Eskimos could speak Eng- 
lish, and at that time we understood 
very little Eskimo. Mr. Cruickshank 
was the only white man on the Islands 
and the only one who could interpret 
for us. Through him we engaged two 
Eskimo boys to help us with our work, 
Joe and Marcusee. They were fine boys, 
willing workers, and anxious to learn, 
In a short time they became invaluable 
assistants, and we grew very fond of 
them. Marcusee’s mother was a widow, 
and since we needed someone to dress 
our sealskins, we asked her to bring her 
tent in near the post. Eskimo women 
are experts at Busine skins. With 
their ‘‘oodaloo,’’ or curved knife, they 
can scrape off the fat and trim downa 
thick skin in a most proficient way. 

At first, ice and deep snowdrifts 
shrouded the land and water alike, so 
it was difficult to tell where one ended 
and the other began. No trees or other 
vegetation projected above the snowy 
blanket, and the landscape appeared to 
be an unbroken, rolling waste, devoid 
of life. After a calm night, however, 
when there had been no drifting of the 
snow, a close examination revealed the 
tracks of numerous foxes that had been 
scouring the islands for food. The main 
item in their diet is lemming, but by the 
time we arrived, the lemmings were 
rapidly dwindling in numbers. For 
some unexplained reason, these small 
mouselike mammals become increas 
ingly abundant for several years, then 
suddenly diminish until they seem to be 
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almost extinct. We 
arrived on the is- 
lands just as they 
were on the slide, 
and the rapidity of 
their decline was 
amazing. By mid- 
summer, it was 
only after long and 
persistent hunting 
that-we could find 
asingle one. Arctic 
hares, too, were 
very scarce, and the 
foxes were having 
a hard time finding 
enough to eat. 

In the sea, life 
was more abun- 
dant. Seals were 
fairly numerous, 
and upon them the Eskimos depended 
almost entirely for food, clothing, and 
fuel, as well as for food for their dogs. 
The most common seal was the ringed 
or jar seal, Phoca hispida, known to the 
Eskimos as ‘‘netchek.’’ The square 


flipper, or “‘ootroo’’ of the Eskimos, 


Erignathus barbatus, is especially prized 
for its thicker, tougher skin, which is 
used for boot bottoms, dog traces, and 
lashings of all kinds. It is not so abun- 
dant, but is a much larger animal, so that 
in bulk and food-value one ‘‘ootroo”’ 
would equal two to four ‘‘netchek.”’ 
They are both regarded as excellent 
food. The meat is a very dark red, al- 
most black, but when properly prepared 
it is as tender as a piece of Swiss steak, 
and of somewhat comparable flavor. 
Sometimes walrus, the ‘‘ivak’’ of the 
Eskimos, are killed. The hide is so 
thick that it is of little use, but the 
meat, and especially the ivory tusks, are 
valued highly. To kill these huge beasts 
on the drifting ice floes, as the Eskimos 
usually do, requires intrepidity and 
courage beyond the ken of most white 
men. But the Eskimos are inured tosuch 
dangers. Some of them have, on more 
than one occasion, encountered a polar 
bear single-handed and killed it with no 
other weapon than a seal spear or a 


THE LEMMING 
A tiny but important creature of the Arctic 


knife lashed to the 
end of a pole. We 
had heard such 
stories, but thought 
of them as legends 
until we came to 
know Senna-ka- 
lowa, a scarred old 
Eskimo with part 
of his left hand 
gone. When we 
asked him if he had 
ever killed a polar 
bear with a spear, 
hemodestly replied 
that many Eskimos 
had killed bears 
that way. We 
learned later that 
his fame for spear- 
ing polar bears had 
spread not only over the islands but also 
along the east coast of the mainland. 

On various occasions we took trips to 
other parts of the islands in order to 
study the plants and animals there. Dur- 
ing the latter part of April we were pre- 
paring for such a trip when old Senna- 
ka-lawa came to the post. He said we 
had better not be gone more than three 
or four days this time, because the ice 
was getting very bad. On Saturday 
morning the sun was warm and the snow 
was melting rapidly. Our boys said they 
thought we had better go home, and it 
was well enough we did! When we came 
to cross Omarolluk Sound that evening 
we found the ice was very rotten. Every 
little while the dogs would drop through 
a hole in the ice and have to swim, and 
it was only by expert engineering that 
the boys were able to steer the sled 
around the holes. 

The next day I set out for a tramp 
across the island. I had intended to go 
east but I found my passage blocked by 
a torrent and a lake. Water was run- 
ning everywhere. This was the end of 
winter, and spring came with a sudden- 
ness and advanced with a rapidity which 
was hard to comprehend. In a few days 
the snow had disappeared completely, 
and for the first time we could see the 
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tundra. The absence of trees and shrubs 
gave us a first impression of a barren 
waste, but a persistent study of the flora 
throughout the summer changed this 
impression completely. Close to the 
ground and trimmed like a hedge was 
a dense mat of woody-stemmed plants, 
many with leathery evergreen leaves 
which had persisted under the snow all 
winter. The first to come to life were 
the willows. The pale red of the open- 
ing stamens and the golden yellow of 
the mature anthers contrasted bril- 
liantly with the silvery fur of the burst- 
ing buds. I was amazed at the variety 
of species. For more than a week it 
seemed as if the vegetation of the 
islands consisted of little else than wil- 
lows. They seemed to be everywhere, 
and everywhere they dominated all 
other plants. By the middle of the 
second week, however, they were on 
the decline. Rhododendron flowers be- 
gan to appear among the willow cat- 

ins, and a few days later the willows 
were gone. The pale lavender of the 
rhododendrons dominated the mat of 
vegetation just as the willows had pre- 
viously. Their fragrance filled the air, 
and everywhere we went it seemed as if 
the rhododendron was the most abun- 
dant species. And so throughout the 
summer, each species appeared in its 
proper turn to dominate the tundra, and 
likewise at its appointed time passed on 
to make way for yet another. Later in 
the summer a few herbaceous species, 
such as the saxifrages, dared to raise 
their stems a few inches above the level 
of the mat. In the boggy places, sedges, 
cotton-grass, and rushes held the floor, 
while high up on the well-drained sandy 
slopes, moss and the reindeer lichen 
Cladonia vied with the blueberry, cran- 
berry, and arctic bearberry for a 
place in the sun. The progression of 
summer presented a multifeatured pro- 
gram that changed from week to week, 
requiring diligent pursuit with plant 
press, color camera, and notebook to 
catch its changing moods. 

One day in the middle of August, Joe 
and I had gone to the other end of the 
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bay to look at some fox traps. It wasa 
long tramp and we had taken our lunch. 
As we climbed a small knoll on the wa 
home that evening, Joe pointed out into 
the sound and exclaimed in an excited 
tone, “‘umiak.’’ Sure enough, there was 
a yon boat moving up toward the 
post faster than anything we had ever 
seen in Omarolluk Sound. We increased 
our pace to the limit, but our course led 
down through a valley, and furtherview 
of the boat was cut off until we climbed 
the hill by the post. There in the har 
bor lay the Dorothy, a beautiful little 
boat, some sixty fet in length and 
equipped with a Diesel engine and 
auxiliary sails. We had seen it at Moose 
Factory in January, and we knew that 
our friends had come at last! For more 
than a year Lawrence C. Woods had 
been planning to join the expedition and 
help collect a walrus group. The radio 
messages on which we had counted 
failed to reach us, however, and we knew 
nothing about the final developments. 
In fact, we concluded that the plan had 
not materialized, and that we would 
have to abandon the walrus hunt, for it 
was impossible without their assistance, 
On board the boat we were delighted to 
find that Mrs. Woods, Colonel Paul C. 
Hunt, and our wives were also members 
of the party. But this is a story in it 
self, which I shall leave for Dr. Twomey 
to tell in another article. Suffice it to 
say here that we obtained a fine group of 
walrus and two polar bears for the 
Museum collection. 





PEACE 


Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant 
upon the achievement of an ideal. The ideal it- 
self is human liberty, justice, and the honorable 
conduct of an orderly and humane society. Given 
this, a durable peace follows naturally as a matter 
of course. Without this, there is no peace, but 
only a rule of force until liberty and justice revolt 
against it in search of peace. 

—Nicnoias Murray BurTer 





LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Whoever seriously occupies himself with 
literature will soon perceive its vital connection 
with other agencies. 

—MattHew ARNOLD 
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THIRTY YEARS OF GUY PENE. DU BOIS 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Assistant Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Tue exhibition 
of paintings by 
Guy Péne du Bois 
‘at the Carnegie 
Institute until 
January 22 is in 
no sense a retro- 
spective one. The 
artist is so much 
of our own time, 
so vital a painter, 
and so far re- 
moved from the 
realization of his potentiality, that it is 
not advisable or possible to summarize 
his work at this early date. The ex- 
hibition does cover in a general way his 
productive period from 1908 to 1938 and 
gives an excellent opportunity to con- 
sider his painting almost from the be- 
ginning of his career to its present de- 
velopment. 

The earliest paintings in the exhibi- 
tion are ‘‘News Stand’’ and “‘Bar,’’ both 
of which were done in 1908. The latest 
are “Beach Umbrellas,’’ ‘‘Bather,’’ and 
“Yvonne in Purple Coat,’’ which were 
completed within the last year. A com- 
parison of these paintings reveals the 
story of his development. The early 
ones show the basic nature of the style 
to which he has held through the years, 
and the latest, the refinement of his in- 
terest in sculpturesque form and the 
broadening play of his color scale. In 
between are the paintings that show 
the way he came from dark tonality and 
indefinite outline to an increased rich- 
ness and variety of color and accentu- 
ated solidity of form related to the 
background. 

Guy Péne du Bois was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, January 4, 1884. His 
father, Henri Péne du Bois, a descendant 
of a French Louisiana family, was a 
prominent literary, art, and music critic. 


His mother, Laura Hague, was born in 
Stamford, Connecticut. The artist was 
named for an old family friend, Guy de 
Maupassant. 

Guy Péne du Bois studied in the Chase 
School in New York from 1899 to 1905 
under Carrol Beckwith, William Chase, 
F. Vincent du Mond, Robert Henri, and 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. On his first trip 
to Europe in 1905, he studied for a brief 
period in Paris under Steinlen. When he 
returned to New York, he worked first 
as a reporter and later as music and art 
critic on the New York American. He 
became an assistant to Royal Cortissoz 
on the New York Tribune for a year and 
then for two years was aft critic on 
the New York Evening Post. Later he 
was made editor of ‘Arts and Decora- 
tion’’ and served in that capacity for 
about seven years. Du Bois lived and 
painted in France from 1924 to 1930. He 
has been a constant contributor to many 
of the leading art magazines and is the 
author of two monographs—' ‘John 
Sloan’’ and ‘“‘William Glackens’’—in 
the American Artists Series of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Du Bois first exhibited in the Salon 
des Beaux Arts in 1906 and since that 
time has shown in most of the impor- 
tant exhibitions in Europe and America. 
He has exhibited in the Carnegie Inter- 
national since 1923. In 1926 he was 
awarded the Purchase Prize of the Los 
Angeles Museum at the Pan-American 
Exhibition, and he received the Harris 
Medal at the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1928. He won the Altman Prize at the 
National Academy of Design in 1936. 
The painting, ‘‘Meditation,”’ inthe pres- 
ent exhibition, was awarded the second 
W. A. Clarke prize and the Corcoran 
Silver Medal at the Corcoran fifteenth 
biennial exhibition of American Art 
in 1937. 
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The exhibition 
shows in no un- 
certain terms that 
here is an artist 
who paints with 
a sound technique, 
in an idiom all his 
own. His whole 
point of view is 
personal. Char- 
acter and the hu- 
man spectacle in- 
terest him, he 
observes keenly, 
and his powers 
of simplification 
and elimination 
are great. His 
paintings disclose 
a blessed sense of 
humor, an element 
so often lacking in 
eminent painters. 
His art is sophisti- 
cated without its 
being apparent, and it is epigrammatic. 

The figures he depicts have person- 
ality. They are symbols of a class. Take, 
for instance, the picture entitled ‘‘Law- 
yers."’ It is true that the figures are 
brushed in with a few generalized 
strokes, and it is true that their faces 
are not carefully delineated, but there 
is no mistaking their position in the 
scheme of things, and the spectator 
without great exertion of his imagina- 
tion can fill in the missing features 
which will lead to their exact identifi- 
cation. Someone, in commenting on the 
poetry of William B. Yeats, said that 
his mystical beliefs urged him to keep 
his poetry impersonal, to weave the 
personal emotion into ‘‘a general pat- 
tern of myth and symbol.’’ That is 
what Guy Péne du Bois does with many 
of his paintings. It may be seen in 
‘“Race Track,’ ‘‘Soldiers,’’ ‘“New York 
Girls,’’ ‘““The Subway,’ ‘‘Peace Con- 
ference,’’ ‘‘Reception Committee,’’ and 
*““Waiter!’’ In each of these there is a 
distillation of life that results in the sub- 
jects becoming symbols of a type of so- 
ciety. Consider the painting entitled 
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YVONNE IN PURPLE COAT 
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*Billboard.”’ Here 
the artist has por- 
trayed a rather 
nondescript girl in 
a red coat standin 
with her back to 
the spectator. She 
has paused to look 
at a sign. This 
is painting in its 
simplest form, yet 
the beholder finds 
it anything but 
simple. The im- 
mobile form of the 
girl becomes a 
symbol and is in- 
vested with sig- 
nificance. So much 
is expressed with 
so little put down 
on his canvas! 
‘“Here is the out- 
line’’; he says in 
effect, ‘‘enjoy 
yourself by filling it in with your imagi- 
nation. You cannot go far wrong. | 
have set the theme.’’ The spectator en- 
joys being taken into the artist’s con- 
fidence and being told to use his vision. 
Du Bois looks on life with a kindly 
and amused attitude. He makes no 
effort to reform society. The foibles and 
eccentricities of men and women are 
keenly noted, not judged. Du Bois sees 
them as just another slice of life out of 
the passing procession. He is at his best 
in depicting people who are smart, chic, 
and affluent—the kind one meets at the 
race track, on the beach at Nice, or ina 
fashionable café. His comments are 
seldom caustic or satiric, and they are 
never vitriolic. No attempt is made to 
present misery, degradation, or poverty. 
Life on the whole appears to be good, 
but on occasions it becomes the artist's 
privilege to join Puck in the comment, 
‘What fools these mortals be!"’ 
While Du Bois is amused by society, 
it does not necessarily mean that he cat 
not be profound and serious. He can be 
both. This is brought out in Royal 
Cortissoz’ very vivid description of the 
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famous little canvas, ‘‘Waiter!’’: ‘“There 
isa picture of his called simply ‘Waiter!’ 
in which a couple of diners in the corner 
of a veranda pause to be further served. 
One can hear the sound issuing from the 
wide-opened mouth and, what: is more, 
one takes in the whole meaning of the 
impatient baldhead. His companion, 
too, what life, what individuality, you 
recognize in her reposeful, curiously 
meditative face! You almost have con- 
tact with her thoughts about her host. 
Again one loses sight of a trivial theme 
in the serious, almost philosophical im- 
plications extorted from it.”’ 

One of the striking features of Du 
Bois’ painting is the movement he 
secures in his solidly modeled figures. 
It is arrested movement which, the 
spectator is made aware, will be com- 
pleted. Note the attitudes of the two 
gitls in the small canvas entitled “‘On 
Staten Island.’’ Again, the people—par- 
ticularly the man walking through the 
fields, in the landscape, ‘‘My Back Yard, 
Garnes’’—demonstrate this feature. It 
is not only the movement of his figures 
as a whole that is so intriguing, but the 
significant gesture of a hand or the turn 
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RACE TRACK 


of a head. The tilted shoulders and the 
curve in the arms of the two women in 
‘“Carnival’’ set the whole canvas in 
motion, and then there is the all-reveal- 
ing droop of the man’s arm in 
‘““Waiter!’’ And all these effects are se- 
cured with such ease. The artist at 
times makes painting too simple a pro- 
cess, because he knows so well how 
to do it. 

There is richness and beauty in Guy 
Péne du Bois’ colors. He uses them 
effectively as backgrounds, and he uses 
them with subtlety in the modeling of 
the human form. He is a remarkably 
able draftsman. He has marked plastic 
powers which give vitality to his 
figures. He paints the passing show oi 
life as he sees it—with humor, with 
detachment, and with that personal 
touch that gives distinction to him 
among American painters. 


TEACHERS WHO TEACH 


The first duty of a teacher, prior to whatever he 
does in the classroom, is to cultivate his own 
mind. No one can be a genuine teacher unless he 
is himself actively sharing in the human attempt to 
understand men and their world. One cannot 
educate people by bringing them into contact 
with uneducated teachers. 

—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
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—— has its influence even in 
the Garden of Gold. One of our 
trustees brought the Gardener his check 
for $500 for the Carnegie Tech 1946 En- 
dowment Fund, to which the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York will add 
$1,000, making the gift worth $1,500. 

Another trustee came into the Garden 
and delivered his check for $5,000, 
which, under the same arrangement, 
took on a value of $15,000. That makes 
the $5,500 in these two gifts worth 
$16,500, and that is why we call it a 
Garden of Gold—money grows into 
more money. 

Then, those blessed graduates keep on 
unfailingly with their contributions, 
large and small, the small ones being 
received with just as much appreciation 
and gratitude as the very largest. Here 
is a list of the most recent givers from 
three groups, totaling $467.93, which 
grows immediately by the rule of three 
into $1,403.79. Their names: Louis F. 
Buran, Arthur A. Karkalas, A. R. 
Kommel, Anthony T. Scrabis, Herman 
C. Witte, Rachel M. Altman, R. H. 
Anderson, Eric Berglund, Carl A. 
Breuer, David J. Giles, G. A. Greena- 
walt, Frode Kjems, Frederick H. Koer- 
bel, Carolyn E. Lyon, John F. Maxwell, 
F. M. McClelland, Constant E. Tuboku- 
Metzger, Edwin S. Reno, Nathaniel 
Rosenthal, R. A. Sossong, Tracy W. 
Tingley, Harry O. Waechter, William 
R. Balla, L. S. Barboza, Marjorie Bar- 
tholomew, William S. Bedell, Mary C. 
Blankenship, Walter J. Blenko, Leonard 
L. Broida, C. W. Brooks, John W. 
Brumbaugh, E. Harriett Calhoun, Cur- 
tis S. Campbell, Marcella S. Cohen, 
A. J. Cook, H. M. Cooley, Clara W. 
Davis, John Harrison Davis Jr., Lourene 
Eisaman, William Ferguson, Leonard 
Friedman, Mark Gazzo, Bessie M. 
Glidden, Ruth Powell Green, John F. 
Hotchkiss, James P. Hauck, Wilma M. 
Heuser, W. H. Hofer, R. E. Holmes, 


R. O. Holmes, Ruth Nichols Hughes, 
A. J. Hynd, Margaret H. Jameson, 
W. A. Jameson, ne G. Kelcey, 
Elizabeth L. Kettering, Ralph L. Kirk, 
Carl L. Knaak, Bessie F. Kotzin, Helen 
Krafchyshyn, J. F. Laboon, Milton M. 
Leven, Sylvia J. Levie, Hilda Lieber- 
man, H. R. Loxterman, Dorothy Mag- 
nuson, Donald McGervey, Elizabeth L. 
Moore, Helen R. Mutch, Carl Oet- 
tinger, H. L. Parker, William J. Phillips, 
Lindsay Reno, F. R. Rex, Sarah M; 
Riley, George B. Rogers, David C. 
Saylor, A. C. Sedlachek, Martha G. 
Slick, Edna C. Smith, Charles H. Stott, 
Mary Alice Bright Stott, L. K. Wild- 
berg, and Glenn S. Williams. 

All that for Carnegie Tech. And, of 
course, the Carnegie Institute is never 
forgotten, for in this same Christmas 
celebration, Ernest T. Weir, a great 
captain of industry, sends his annual 


contribution of $1,000 on his subscri 
tion of $10,000 to the Patrons Art Fund: 
he, together with his associates in that 
noble group, making it possible to add 
worthy paintings and art objects to the 


permanent collections in our galleries, 
which our own available funds would 
not reach. A list of the Patrons Art 
Fund members is given on page 247. 

Adding the gifts acknowledged this 
month—$5,967.93 for Carnegie Tech 
and $1,000 for the Carnegie Institute— 
to the total sums recorded in the De- 
cember, 1938, issue of the CARNEGIE 
Macazing, that have been given since 
April, 1927—when the Magazine was 
inaugurated—for the great work that is 
being carried on here, we have the fol- 
lowing amounts: for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, $1,238,255.99; for the Carnegie 
Library, $21,822.50; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$1,529,130.26; or a grand total of 
$2,789,208.75. We really seem to be 
approaching the $3,000,000 mark. How 
soon? 
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GUANO BIRDS OF PERU 


A New Bird Group from the ‘ 


‘Vagabondia’’ Cruise in 1936 


By Rutu TRIMBLE 
Assistant Curator, Section of Ornithology, Carnegie Museum 


wn 1936, when Mr. W. L. Mellon de- 
Teisea to take his yacht, ‘Vaga- 
bondia’’ to the west coast of South 
America, he proposed to Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, that he take a representative of 
the Museum along with him for collect- 
ing. This presented a remarkable op- 
portunity both for making studies of 
the rich bird life of an interestin 
region—the guano islands of Reae--oae 
for collecting specimens and materials 
for a habitat group for the Carnegie 
Museum's Gallery of Birds. Reinhold 
L. Fricke, preparator in the Section of 
Education, was chosen for the trip. Mr. 
Fricke’s aptitude for field sal had 
been amply proven on former expedi- 
tions, and his experience in designing 
and building exhibition groups for the 


Children’s Museum qualified him ex- © 


eapeenelly well for handling the details 
of collection for exhibition purposes. 
Upon the advice of Sefior Francisco 
Ballen, director of the Compaiiia Ad- 
ministrado del Guano at Lima, Peru, 
Mr. Fricke decided to make the island 
of Lobos de Tierra the locale for the new 
group. There on the northernmost and 
largest of the guano islands of Peru, all 
four of the important birds could be 
studied and collected. Sefior Ballen 
courteously supplied the official permits, 
without which the ‘‘Vagabondia’’ 
would have been refused harbor at the 
island, so well is it now guarded from 
molestation. Mr. Mellon was well 
pleased with the idea and generously 
planned to include Lobos de Tierra in 
his itinerary. 
_ Lobos de Tierra is one of certain arid 
islands along the coast of Peru, parched 
by tropical suns and swept by cool, dry- 
ing winds from the mighty Humboldt, 
or Peruvian, Current that drives the 


chill waters of the antarctic northward 
to the Equator. Practically no vegeta- 
tion occurs on these islands, for no rain 
falls there; but they are the home of 
countless thousands of sea birds that 
find in the cool offshore waters an 
abundant food supply of fish, and on the 
desolate coastal islands, uninhabited by 
man, safe nesting sites and secure rest- 
ing places. Nowhere else in the world 
does a coast line of equal extent support 
such a tremendous population of birds. 
Their presence there and their astound- 
ing numbers are conditioned by a lavish 
food chain that begins with the micro- 
scopic diatoms—minute plant life—so 
abundant in the cool, highly oxygen- 
ized waters of the Humboldt Current, 
and so essential to sustain the myriads 
of small crustacea, anchovies, and other 
fishes upon which the birds feed. 

It is not alone the uncountable num- 
bers of these birds of the Humboldt 
Current that arouses our interest, but 
the fact that they, too, are an important 
factor in the cycle that involves man 
himself. Through many centuries the 
fish-eating birds inhabiting these re- 
gions have deposited there, in moun- 
tainlike accumulations, a mine of 
wealth, known as guano, which is the 
most valuable of all fertilizers. The 
precious nitrogen and phosphorus of the 
waste deposited by these birds have 
been preserved by the natural climatic 
conditions of an environment where 
year after year the accumulations are 
baked by the sun and stored for future 
use in the clear, rainless atmosphere. So 
abundant is the guano of these islands 
that an entire industry has developed in 
the mining of a fertilizer of inestimable 
value to agriculture. Its worth was 
recognized in ancient times by the 
Peruvian Indians, who by its use en- 
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riched the natural aridity of their soil, 
and at the same time provided for the 

otection and conservation of the 
Ee hceed benefactors that had pro- 
duced it. 

Explorers and conquerors who reached 
the Peruvian coast realized the possi- 
bilities of guano as a valuable article of 
trade, and in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century commercial interests be- 
gan the extraction of guano on an 
enormous scale, 
which enriched 
the treasury of 
the Peruvian 
government by 
many millions of 
dollars. This ex- 
ploitation brought 
fleets of ships to 
the islands, and 
each year many 
thousands of tons 
of guano were 
transported to 
the markets of 
the world. Be- 
tween 1851 and 
1872 it is reported 
that one small 
group of islands 
yielded an annual 
exportation valued 
at twenty or 
thirty millions of dollars; and the im- 
mensity of the operation is shown by 
the fact that a single island was lowered 
more than a hundred feet by the re- 
moval of its thick crown of guano. 

This depletion of the ancient-deposits 
continued unabated and with no regard 
for the conservation of the birds that 
had produced it until the latter part of 
the century, when it seemed that the 
valued product would forever be lost 
and the agricultural interests of Peru 
itself threatened. Timely intervention 
by the Peruvian Government saved the 
industry by regulation and the birds by 
conservation. A national Guano Ad- 
ministration now judiciously controls 
the mining of the fertilizer and gives 
rigid protection to the birds upon 
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Detail of Group Showing Peruvian Cormorants 
—economically the world’s most valuable bird 
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which future resources depend. Under 
the new rule the islands are worked ac- 
cording to a system of rotation which 
leaves ample and congenial breeding 
grounds always available. 

Foremost among these birds is the 
Peruvian Cormorant, which has been 
termed ‘‘the most valuable bird in the 
world’’—judging, that is, from a purely 
materialistic standpoint. Its impor- 
tance and long-recognized standing as a 
producer of fer- 
tilizer is indi- 
cated by its na- 
tive Indian name, 
““guanay,’’ which 
means guano 
bird. Strictly 
confined to the 
region of the 
Humboldt Cur- 
rent, huge flocks 
of these cormor- 
ants move up and 
down the coast, 
foraging among 
the migrating 
schools of fish. 
The numerous is- 
lands are covered 
with enormous 
breeding flocks, 
and nests are 
crowded together 
in tenementlike proportions. The gua- 
nays feed exclusively upon surface- 
swimming fishes, such as anchovies, 
young herrings, and silversides. A 
single colony of guanays is said to take 
more than a thousand tons of fish a day 
from the ocean waters. 

After the cormorant comes the Peru- 
vian Booby, a white-headed, speckled- 
backed bird that finds its food by plung- 
ing headlong into the water with great 
force—a whole skyful of them descend- 
ing as a barrage upon a school of fish. 
The Peruvian Pelican, another impor- 
tant species, is the largest of its tribe. 
Resting in solemn groups on some rocky 
island, afloat like enormous rafts on the 
water, or flying in long, sinuous files, 
the pelican is a familiar and conspicu- 












ous figure along the Peruvian coast. 
On the northernmost of the Peruvian 
islands this trio of birds is joined by a 
fourth, the Blue-footed Booby—an out- 
landish-looking bird with its webbed 
feet of an unbelievably bright blue. On 
the island of Lobos de Tierra, the scene 
of our present group, this booby is the 
showiest of the four birds. It is not a 
truly colonial species, yet its nests dot 
the island, sometimes being placed very 
close together. When Mr. Fricke visited 
Lobos de Tierra, he found young birds 
in various stages of development, from 
snowy, down-covered chicks to full- 
grown, dark-brown fledglings. A court- 
ing pair of these boobies has been 
featured in the new habitat group. 
Any portrayal of these birds would be 
incomplete without their arch enemy, 
the Kelp Gull. Less inclined than its 
associates to do its own fishing, it re- 
sorts to feeding on carrion as well as on 
the unguarded eggs and young of the 
cormorants, boobies, and pelicans. 
Ranging from the most remote antarctic 
islands northward throughout the ex- 
tent of the Humboldt Current, it is al- 
ways found associated with colonies of 
weaker species, upon which it preys. 
All these interesting birds are in- 
cluded in the new habitat group. Al- 
though Mr. Fricke insists that the guano 
island are the only place where he has 
seen “‘too many birds,’’ it can well be 
imagined with what energy and en- 
thusiasm he worked to secure not only 
the specimens, but also photographic 
studies of the birds in life, and of the 
scenic background, as well as samples of 
the guano and rocks and even bones and 
debris that covered the island, in order 
that the Museum presentation might 
accurately depict the actual scene. All 
this was accomplished in record time 
and with highly laudable results. The 
visit to the guano islands was but a 
single episode in the cruise; the re- 
mainder of the journey Mr. Fricke has 
entertainingly described in a previous 
number of the CARNEGIE MaGazine. 
Back in the laboratory at Pittsburgh 
it remained for the technicians of the 
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Section of Ornithology to develop the 
materials into an adequate exhibition, 
To Gustave A. Link Jr., Associate Pre. 
parator, was committed the task of de. 
signing and assembling the group. Ip 
this he was assisted by John Link. Al- 
ready well known is the reputation of 
these designers as master craftsmen in 
taxidermy and museum exhibition. The 
“Guano Birds of Peru,’’ however, is 
twice the size of any other group of 
birds in the gallery and represents five 
species in many plumages and great 
numbers. With Ottmar von Fuehrer, 
Museum artist, they have worked outa 
striking diorama that gives a close-up 
view of the actual birds and blends away 
into a Captivating seascape, where the 
artist’s brush has skilfully created the 
impression of thousands upon thousands 
of birds. 

The Carnegie Institute is deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Mellon, for it is through 
his interest in the increase of scientific 
knowledge that this exhibition was 
made possible. 
ment is also made of the willing advice 
and assistance of Sefior Ballen; the con- 
tributions of a few specimens of the Per- 
uvian cormorant from the American 
Museum of Natural History, through 
our good friends, Dr. R.C. Murphy and 
Dr. James P. Chapin, and also from the 
Valparaiso Museum, Chile, through its 
director, Sefior John Juger Sr. 

The new group was opened to the 
public on December 19, and has been a 
cynosure for admiring spectators. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


SPECIAL memorial exhibition of the 

oils of Christian J. Walter will 
feature the twenty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, to be held in the Carnegie 
Institute galleries from February 10 to 
March 12. The usual sections will be in- 
cluded in the exhibition of the work of 
the Associated Artists—black and 
whites, oils, water colors, sculpture, and 
crafts—and prizes will be given in each 
section. 





Grateful acknowledg- 
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ROBERT B. HARSHE, ARTIST 


T is appropriate that the Carnegie 
Institute should honor Robert B. 
Harshe with an exhibition of his paint- 
ings, water colors, and drawings, for he 
served as Assistant Director of Fine Arts 
here from 1916 until 1920. While that 
position was in the nature of a prepara- 
tion for the brilliant career that fol- 
lowed as Director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, it was marked by his initia- 
tive, executive ability, and broad artis- 
ticinterests. During his first three years 
at the Carnegie Institute—Great War 
years though they were—Mr. Harshe 
never permitted the art activities of the 
Institute to lag but, through his varied 
resources, stimulated them and carried 
on as though the times were normal. He 
was responsible for the European sec- 
tion of the 1920 Carnegie International, 
the first one held after the war. It is 
said that he spent three months in 
Europe in a taxicab selecting and as- 
sembling the paintings but, as a result 
of his powers of organization, his artis- 
tic judgment, and 
his unfailing 
energy, the Euro- 
pean section was 
distinguished for 
its notable ex- 
amples of paint- 
ings and by the 
breadth of the 
artistic effort 
that it repre- 
sented. 
It is appro- 
priate, too, that 
the tribute the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute is now pay- 
ing to Robert B. 
Harshe should 
take the form of 
an exhibition of 
his paintings, 
water colors, and 
drawings. His 


friend and close associate ac the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Daniel Catton 
Rich, tells us that he thought of him- 
self first and always as an artist. While 
he was at the Carnegie Institute his 
reputation as an etcher was recognized. 
The Luxembourg Museum owns a set of 
his prints. It was only after his death, 
however, that his position as an artist 
became known. When he assumed the 
directorship of the Art Institute of 
Chicago he decided not to show his 
work, saying, ‘It would only confuse 
things.’ He devoted his vacations and 
week-ends to painting, and it is said 
that he never took a trip without slip- 
ping a drawing pad into his pocket. 
The exhibition, showing as it does 
his place among artists, reveals some of 
the hidden sources of his capacity as an 
art director. It is now easy to compre- 
hend his way with his fellow artists, 
his power to enlist their support, his 
understanding of their problems, and 
his extraordinary gift ie presenting 
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their works ade- 
quately and with 
the proper atmos- 
phere. 

Robert Harshe 
was born at Salis- 
bury, Missouri, 
May 26, 1879. Asa 
boy he determined 
to become an artist. 
After graduating 
from the University 
of Missouri, he 
studied at the 
School of the Art 
Institute of Chi- 
cago, and at Col- 
umbia University 
under Arthur Dow. 
He also attended 
the Art Students 
League, where one of his fellow students 
was George Bellows. Later, in Paris, 
he painted at the Colarossi Academy; 
and, in London, at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, where he came in con- 
tact with Frank Brangwyn and Philip 
de Laszlo. 

On his return to the United States, he 
became supervisor in manual arts at 
Columbus, Georgia. How proficient he 
was in the crafts was demonstrated dur- 
ing his years at the Carnegie Institute, 
when he selected and assembled the ma- 
terial for cases, made under his super- 
vision, which illustrated the processes 
of the various crafts. These cases, still 
in use as part of the Institute's extension 
work, are a memorial to his talents in 
the crafts and his flair for presenting art 
processes in an interesting and instruc- 
tive way. 

He spent three years at the University 
of Missouri and in 1908 was appointed 
professor of graphic arts at Leland Stan- 
ford University, where he remained for 
five years. In 1915 he was made As- 
sistant Chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. In this capacity he 
visited Europe and was successful in 
bringing many of the finest European 
contemporary art works to San Fran- 
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cisco. From San 
Francisco he came 
to the Carnegie 
Institute, and then 
in 1921 he was 
selected as Director 
of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, 
It was this posi- 
tion that he held 
with distinct bril- 
liance until his 
untimely death in 
January, 1938. But 
he never forsook 
his boyhood de- 
termination to be- 
come an artist and, 
in his very busy 
and active career, 
he always found 
time for sketching and painting. 

The exhibition shows his command 
over several media—oil, water color, 
and black and white. He seems never 
to have been satisfied with a given 
medium and he was constantly experi- 
menting with his materials. One can 
well imagine him discussing their use 
with artists with whom he came in con- 
tact and then returning to his studio to 
try them out. He was careful to note 
on the backs of his canvases the com- 
position of the paints he used. 

He drew with ease and distinction, as 
may be seen in ‘‘Ballet Girl with Hands 
Crossed’’ and ‘‘Pensive Model.’’ His 
power to secure volume in his drawing 
is shown to advantage in ‘‘Model with 
Arms Raised.’’ In his water colors, as 
‘At the Dressing Table,’’ ‘“The Hotel 
Garden,’’ and ‘‘Michigan Avenue,”’ he 
demonstrated his technical proficiency 
in that medium. They indicate the 
stress he placed on design, and their 
colors are fresh, luminous, and warm. 

Oil, he confessed, was his favorite 
medium, and with that he did his best 
work. He had preferences among paint- 
ers—Degas, Bonnard, and Vuillard— 
and, while he did not imitate, one can 
see the influence of Vuillard in ‘‘Girl 
with Cigarette’ and ‘‘Still Life.’’ The 
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influence is particularly seen in the color 

tterns in these two canvases and in 
the effort to fill each and every section 
of the canvases with intricate design. 
He shows a preoccupation with a prob- 
lem that has absorbed many artists— 
reflection. How well he succeeded with 
it is seen in the paintings, ‘‘Nude with 
Hat,’ ‘The Florentine Mirror,’’ and 
“Reflections in a Mirror.’’ His land- 


scapes in oil—for example, ‘‘Edge of the 
Village’ and ‘‘Pier at Brighton’’ and 
“Rocks, Maine’’—show his interest in 
color, atmosphere, and light. His paint- 
ing has charm, it is cheerful in its out- 
look, it shows a personal vision, and is 
honest in its workmanship. 

The exhibition will be shown in the 
galleries until January 22. 

J. OC. Jr. 


PATRONS ART FUND PURCHASE 


mE CARNEGIE INsTITUTE, through 
Tite Patrons Art Fund, has purchased 
“Portrait of E. Berry Wall’’ by Cornelis 
T. M. Van Dongen, which was in the 
French section of the 1938 Carnegie In- 
ternational Exhibition. This painting 
makes the thirty-seventh that has been 
secured for the permanent collection 
through the Patrons Art Fund since its 
establishment in 1922. 

The subject—a gentleman well on in 
his seventies—is seated slightly forward 
and erect in a gold chair upholstered in 
green. The chair, although inconspicu- 
ous, nevertheless sets the proper back- 
ground for the portrait. E. Berry Wall 
is painted with his ‘‘spread eagle’ col- 
lar, striped vest, monocle, widely spread 
stock-cravat, and famous gray mus- 
tache, which extends rather briskly be- 
yond the accustomed length. There is 
no essential detail missing in the por- 
trait—the cigar in one hand, the crooked 
little finger with the ring, the informally 
inserted handkerchief in the outside 
pocket, the sprightly color note fur- 
nished by the ribbon decoration on the 
coat lapel—everything is there that goes 
to make the spirited portrait of “‘the 
last of the nineteenth-century dandies.”’ 
E. Berry Wall, it must be explained, is 
an American of means, who was known 
in New York in the early nineties as 
the ‘‘King of the Dudes.’’ He left this 
country in 1912, when he felt that the 
Dark Ages had come to America, and 
went to live in Paris at the Hotel 


Meurice on the Rue de Rivoli, where all 
the ex-monarchs, from Alfonso XIII to 
the Duke of Windsor, have resided at 
one time or another. 

The canvas is 2814 inches in width by 
3814 inches in height and is signed 
‘“Van Dongen’’ in the upper left corner. 
It is not dated but was painted in 1938. 
The portrait is done broadly, with dash 
and vigor and a certain rough elegance. 
In it the artist has put aside the conven- 
tional formulas of a portrait painter. 
With invention and daring he has suc- 
ceeded in putting down on canvas a 
successfully realized character. The 
technique lifts it above the adroitness 
that marks so many portraits of the 
present day. Most of the elements in the 
figure are just suggested with a rapid 
brush stroke, but they are satisfying and 
realistic to a marked degree. The pic- 
ture is done in a high color key that is 
characteristic of Van Dongen’s paint- 
ing—bluish grays and whites. The 
artist has painted portraits of many 
prominent persons, but that of E. Berry 
Wall seems to be his most successful, 
even exceeding the famous one of Ana- 
tole France. 

Cornelis Theodore Marie Van Don- 
gen was born in Delfshaven, Holland, 
in 1877. He went to Paris in 1897 and 
tried several trades. He studied paint- 
ing but under no master. For a time 
he designed posters and furniture and 
made drawings for magazines. He also 
worked as a reporter but kept on paint- 
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ing when he had enough money to 
purchase paints. He associated himself 
with ‘“‘les fauves’’—the modernists— 
and began to exhibit in the Salon des 
Indépendants, becoming a dashing, bril- 
liant, and fashionable portrait painter 
and, on occasions, turning to landscape 
and flower pieces. He has illustrated 
many books and in 1927 wrote a book 
on Rembrandt. In 1937 he was honored 
with an important exhibition of his 
paintings in the Municipal Gallery of 
Amsterdam. 

The Patrons Art Fund, through which 
the Van Dongen has been acquired, was 
established sixteen years ago, when the 
late Willis F. McCook offered to give 
$10,000 in ten annual installments for 
the purchase of paintings for the per- 
manent collection of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, with the stipulation that nine 
other art patrons were found who would 
match his gift. These conditions were 
not only met very shortly but were ex- 
ceeded when fourteen subscribers 
pledged duplicate sums. The list now 
numbers twenty-one, and it is with 
gratitude that we repeat their names. 
Their generosity has permitted the De- 
partment of Fine Arts to add a large 
number of important paintings to the 
permanent collection of the Carnegie 
Institute. They are: Mrs. Edward H. 
Bindley; Paul Block; George W. Craw- 
ford;* B. G. Follansbee; Mrs. William 
N. Frew, in memory of William N. 
Frew; Mrs. David Lindsay Gillespie 
and Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, in memory 
of David Lindsay Gillespie; Howard 
Heinz; Mary L. Jackson,* in memory of 
her brother, John Beard Jackson; George 
Lauder;* Albert C. Lehman;* Willis F. 
McCook;* Andrew W. Mellon;* Richard 
B. Mellon;* William Larimer Mellon; 
F. F. Nicola;* Mrs. John L. Porter; Mrs. 
Henry R. Rea; William H. Robinson; 
Ernest T. Weir; Emil Winter; Mrs. 
Joseph R. Woodwell* and Mrs. James 
D. Hailman, in memory of Joseph R. 
Woodwell. New members are eligible 
to subscribe at any time. 

J. O'C. Jr. 
*Deceased. 
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THE ALEXANDER J. WURTS 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Wire nicer memorial could a man 
have than one that spreads hap- 


piness and a home spirit on Christmas 
Day? 

During his lifetime Alexander J. 
Wurts, for many years a member of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology faculty 
and for twenty years Head of the De 
partment of Electrical Engineering, de- 
voted his time to student welfare work. 
At his death in 1927 he left a liberal 
bequest to carry on this work, and also 
endowed a Christmas dinner for Car- 
negie students who are unable to go 
home for the holidays. This year those 
students come from such varied points 
as New York, Canada, California, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, Germany, Texas, and 
Kansas. 

This year the annual Wurts dinner 
was held at two oclock on December 25 
at the new Alumni House—the old 
Schiller mansion—and was in the charge 
of Mrs. Charles Yon, hostess in Car- 
negie Union. Mrs. Yon wished to make 
the dinner as much like a home holiday 
dinner as possible, so with Miss Spil- 
man’s help, the turkey was carved at 
the table, this familiar act serving to 
create the intended atmosphere, and 
making the dinner highly successful. 
Several of the boys came early and at- 
tended church with their hostess, and 
the others came about an hour before 
dinner, sitting around the big fireplace 
and getting acquainted. When the last 
boy jefe at seven oclock, Mrs. Yon had 
the pleasure of knowing that the fancy 
favors, cigarettes donated by an in- 
terested associate, and—best of all— 
good fellowship and never lagging con- 
versation had made a merry Christmas 
for nine boys who couldn't go home. 





AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS 
The world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it and it will in turn look sourly upon 
you; laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind 
companion. 
—THACKERAY 
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AZ “THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
Reviewing ‘‘Noah’’ by André Obey 


By Haroitp GEoGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ir is not solely 
because Biblical 
subjects were— 
and still are, 
theoretically— 
forbidden on the 
stage in England 
that few drama- 
tists since the 
fifteenth century 
have taken the 
story of Noah as 
the basis of a 
play; there is nothing in the narrative 
of the Flood in Genesis that looks like 
promising dramatic material. Of course 
the anonymous authors of the early 
miracle plays treated the subject in their 
works. Since they were accustomed to 
dramatize all the events of the Old and 
New Testaments from the Creation of 
the World to the Last Judgment, the 
could not very well leave out the Flood. 
But even they seem to have felt that the 
natrative as it stands left something to 
be desired as drama, for they invented 
the character of a refractory Mrs. Noah, 
who refuses to enter the Ark unless she 
can bring her ‘‘gossips’’ along with her, 
and who is finally forcibly carried on 
board. It would be difficult to find even 
a hint of this incident in Genesis! 
André Obey, the author of the present 
“Noah,"’ has, like his medieval prede- 
cessors, been forced to draw largely on 
his imagination for incidents to pad out 
the story. We have the building of the 
Ark and the entrance of the animals— 
though in M. Obey’s version it is the 
animals who suggest their inclusion in 
the Ark to Noah, not Noah to the ani- 
mals—and we have the episode of the 
raven and the dove and that of the 
tainbow. That is about all. The author 


re 
i 


must also invent his characters. This 
he has done with much plausibility. 

‘‘Noah was a just man and perfect in 
his generations, and Noah walked with 
God.”’ This is the verse upon which M. 
Obey seems to have built the character 
of his protagonist: a man of unshakable 
faith in a God who so often hides his 
face and whose actions frequently ap- 
pear unjust and contradictory to his 
puzzled worshiper; a kindly, tolerant, 
and sudieruation man who on oc- 
casion, however, can break out in just 
indignation. 

If for the character of Noah there is 
little to build on, for the subsidiary 
characters there is nothing. They must 
of. necessity be pure inventions. Noah 
had a wife and three sons and the three 
sons had wives. But all we know about 
them is their names—indeed, in the case 
of the women we do not even know 
that. A single, unedifying episode, 
which M. Obey does not use, throws 
some light on Ham, but the others must 
be the creation of the author. I am 

uite willing to take M. Obey’s word 
or the nice Mrs. Noah who does not 
know what it is all about; for the 
stolid, good-natured Shem; and the 
eager, boyish Japeth; and the less fully 
drawn characters of the three girls. I 
am inclined to object to his Ham, whom 
he has made a disagreeable opinionated 
bully. I should have difficulty in giving 
any logical reasons for my objection, 
except that Ham’s characteristics do 
not seem to be those of the colored race 
whose legendary progenitor he is. 

Although ‘‘Noah”’ is a comedy, M. 
Obey has never attempted to draw 
mirth from the situations themselves. 
The fantastic tale is not told with the 
tongue in the cheek but with a sort of 
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childlike belief which he manages to 
convey to the audience and which must 
have been extraordinarily difficult to 
obtain. The condescending attitude is 
absent, and the temptation to be 
‘‘quaint’’ is successfully avoided. There 
is no more flippancy in M. Obey’s 
‘‘Noah”’ than there is in those medieval 
plays which dealt with the same sub- 
ject. I suppose it is the sophistication 
that conceals sophistication, but the re- 
sult is a happy one. 

Henry Boettcher has given this charm- 
ing and sensitive play the direction that 
it deserves. It would have been so easy 
to have played many of the scenes for 
laughs, easy to have emphasized the 
absurdity of the situations. But this 
Mr. Boettcher never does. Noah, when 
the humans have grown rebellious and 
hateful, huddled on the wet deck with 
the animals, lifting up their voices in 
lament to their far-away God; Noah, 
before the return of the dove when his 
sons suspect him of trickery; Noah, 
praying for a sign on the sodden earth 


when his sons have left him and the 
rainbow is not yet set in the sky—these 
are the scenes, and not the comedy ones, 
which remain most vividly in my mind, 
If I have a fault to find, it is that the 
high spirits of the sons and their wives 
sometimes became a little too high, and 
got on my nerves as much as they must 
have gotten on Noah's. The serious 
scenes and the ones in which the animals 
appeared were directed with a tender- 
ness and restraint for which one should 
be grateful. 

The acting was satisfactory. Noah, 
who has by far the heaviest part, was 
played well in both casts, but specially 
well in the first. The actor suggested 
not only the kindliness and vigor of the 
character, but also did not rely on his 
spectacular beard alone to show that 
vigor was tempered by old age. Noah, 
we are told, was some two hundred 
years old when he began to build the 
Ark, and though he was a mere stripling 
compared to his grandfather Methu- 
saleh, even patriarchs must have begun 


A SCENE FROM ‘‘NOAH’'—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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to feel their age at two hundred. The 
sextet of sons and their wives were just 
as good in one cast as they were in the 
other. The casts were alluded to in the 
Department of Drama as the ‘‘big’’ and 
the “‘little’’ casts—the adjectives re- 
ferring merely to their size and not to 
their merit. The big Ham was noisier 
and more bullying than the little one, 
and perhaps that is as it should have 
been. The Shem and Japeth in both 
casts suggested the characters that M. 
Obey had invented for them. The 
wives, less firmly differentiated by the 
author, had less to work on. Ham's 
bride, Norma—rather an operatic name 
for a patriarch’s daughter and, in view 
of the sextet, perhaps Lucia might have 
been better—was given an amusingly 
shrewish reper by the little 
Norma and a more passionate one by 
the big one. I liked them both. Mrs. 
Noah was appropriately bewildered 
and uncomfortable. 

The animals were all so delightful in 
their movements and their masks—they 
did not speak—that I hardly like to 
pick favorites. Perhaps the Bear and the 
plaintive, blue-eyed Tiger were my pets. 

Bruce Cook provided not only an 
attractive setting of the world before 
and after the Flood and a suitable toy- 
land Ark, but also a remarkably effective 
drop curtain with well-designed clouds 
and waves, the Ark sitting coyly on a 
half-submerged Mount Ararat. 

Miss Schrader’s costumes had imagi- 
nation and good color. Noah, for some 
reason or other, was dressed in brown 
overalls of a modern cut, and his sons 
in nothing much, while their wives 
looked as if they had come into the 
Land of Nod by way of Samoa. The 
effect was good, and when it comes to 
designing antediluvian costumes, the 
designer can allow herself a pretty 
free hand. 

STEADINESS OF PURPOSE 


Concentrate your mind and effort upon one 
pursuit. It does not matter much what that pur- 
suit is, so that it be useful and honorable, and be 
the first authority in that. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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GLACKENS MEMORIAL 
» EXHIBITION 


N the 1938 International there was a 

palm beneath the painting, ‘“The 
Headlands, Rockport,’’ by William J. 
Glackens, indicating that this distin- 
guished American artist was being re- 
presented for the last time in a Carnegie 
International. He died May 22, 1938. 

The Whitney Museum of American 
Art presented a memorial exhibition of 
his paintings which has just closed; and 
that exhibition, practically intact, will 
be shown at the Carnegie Institute be- 
ginning February 1 and continuing 
through March 15. There will be 97 
paintings and 35 drawings in the exhibi- 
tion. Included in the show will be 
“Chez Mouguin,”’ lent by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the painting which 
was awarded Honorable Mention in the 
1905 International, the first one in which 
William Glackens exhibited. 


FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


MuszeuMm 


Lecrure Hai 
JANUARY 


22—‘‘ Wandering through Central America,’ by 
Horace G. Richards, Paleontologist and 
Research Associate, New Jersey State Mu- 
seum, Trenton. 


**Bird Collecting in Oklahoma,’’ by George 
Miksch Sutton, Curator of Birds, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. (Colored Slides) 


‘Across Africa to Timbuctoo,’’ by Mrs. 
Laura Bolton, Associate in African Ex- 
plorations, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 


5—'‘West Virginia Reptiles,’’ by M. Graham 
Netting, Curator of Herpetology, Car- 
negie Museum. 


12—‘‘The Work of a Museum Palcontologist,"’ 
by J. LeRoy Kay, Acting Curator of 
Vertebrate Paleontology, Carnegie Mu- 
seum., 


19—Title to be announced of a lecture by 
Stanley Truman Brooks, Curator of In- 
vertebrate Zodlogy, Carnegie Museum. 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND CRIME 


oe are two evils that are threaten- 
ing the destruction of the spiritual 
texture of the American nation—politi- 
cal corruption and crime; and crime un- 
doubtedly flows in a large measure from 
political corruption. It has just been 
shown in Congress that in the recent 
election the huge sums that had been 
appropriated for the relief of human 
misery were used, in many sections of 
the country, for the control of votes; 
and the official report finds that this 
crime was committed with money under 
the control of the highest authorities. 
The year that has just closed has been 
marked by the disclosure of political 
corruption in so many states and cities 
that it appals the heart to reflect upon 
what the whole picture throughout the 
United States would be like if the facts 
were all at once uncovered. 

Out of political corruption comes 
crime. During the existence of the 
Prohibition period the financial rewards 
of breaking the liquor laws were so 
enormous, the temptation for easy profit 
so glittering, that the criminal impulse 
extended itself everywhere until crime 
and politics, to some extent, became 
linked together; and although politics 
was perhaps unconscious of its re- 
sponsibility for the growth of crime 
into other fields than that of liquor, it 
was found, on the repeal of the Prohi- 
bition law, that crime had in the mean- 
time effected an organization as far- 
reaching in its variety and as powerful 
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and secure in its operations as if it had 
in fact been chartered by the Govern- 
ment as a lawful institution. 

The proofs of this insidious condition 
come to the surface in many ways 
through the daily publications in the 
newspapers; and particularly in the 
abuse of the parole law by political 
authorities. When a gangster is killed— 
let us say in New York—it is found, in 
nine cases out of ten, that the man has 
had a long criminal record of convic- 
tions for his past offenses; and yet, 
through political pull, he has escaped 
imprisonment ten or a dozen times, or if 
imprisoned at all, he has, after a short 
confinement, been turned loose upon 
society to pursue his infamous career 
with the freedom that pertains to civic 
virtue. So widespread is this prevalence 
of banditry, and the abuse of the parole 
in connection with it, that no citizen 
dares to walk from his home in the 
hours of night on any social or emergent 
errand, in any of our large cities, with- 
out the fear of assault and robbery. Not 
many nights ago, our car being out of 
order, I was leaving the house of a friend 
to walk home, and at the door, as we 
looked into the great darkness, he said 
that I must take his revolver in my over- 
coat pocket in case of need. And I did, 
making myself liable, I fear, for break- 
ing the law concerning the carrying of 
firearms; but if my good friend, Mayor 
Scully, summons me for this confession, 
I shall implore him to issue a parole 
in my case. 

These evils cannot be rooted out of 
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the body of our nation by an individual 

test. There must, on the contrary, 
P an uprising of indignant citizens 
throughout the country demanding, not 
so much better men, as honest conduct 
in the men we have. This goal can be 
approached by an extension of the civil- 
service law to cover all political em- 
ployees under a provision that no civic 
servant can be discharged without a 
trial before a nonpartisan board, thus 
putting an end to the spoils system in 
politics. When, after that, a bandit is 
caught, no friend of his will be able to 
“get him off’’ through the influence of 
that friend to control the votes of any 
section of the population. Then, the 
good women who, with the best pur- 
pose in the world, haunt the magis- 
trates’ courts in every city to beg for 
the release of young criminals, only to 
have them go on with the development 
of their vicious talents, should be denied 
access at the hearings. 

There are many other things to be 
done in ending the union of politics and 
crime in all its ramifications through- 
out America, and I do not profess to 


know what they are. But the campaign 
against the prevailing conditions on 
that subject should begin at once, and 
be pursued until these evils are ex- 
terminated-and honesty restored to the 
people’s public service. 


OUR CHANGING AMERICA 


HEREVER one walks or drives in 
Witte residential districts through- 
out the United States, he cannot fail to 
be struck by the demolition of the large 
mansions which he will see on every 
side. A mark at once of the success of 
the individual and the prosperity of his 
country, these stately homes were the 
pride of each community, giving dignity 
and beauty to the general scene, and 
testifying by their existence to the open 
way lying before every citizen in the 
economic progress from the bottom to 
the top. And time was, not so long ago, 
when the builders of these handsome 
residences bequeathed them to their 


children, and they came to be con- 
sidered as permanent landmarks of our 
cities and of our suburban districts. 

But it is not so any longer. The tax 
gatherer, with his constantly enlarging 
assessment on the living, and his exac- 
tion of growing inheritance duties on 
the dead, has unconsciously decreed the 
destruction of all these homes that mark 
the beguiling affluence of former days. 
The men who own them are not waiting 
for death to put them on the market; 
with but a few exceptions here and 
there, they are all now for sale. As a 
general proposition, there is not an 
estate anywhere in America that its 
owner would not be glad to dispose of at 
perhaps much less than its original cost, 
because when the time comes for his 
oldest son to take over the ownership 
the fortune of the father will have be- 
come so exhaustingly depleted that 
there is nothing left for the operation 
and maintenance of the old homestead. 
But when they are offered for sale there 
is no one to buy. 

In Pittsburgh this condition makes a 
melancholy and continuing story. In 
a walk along one of our principal 
thoroughfares the other day, I counted 
fifteen of these palatial homes within a 
space of five blocks that are in the pro- 
cess of tearing down; and beyond that 
avenue, through the whole residential 
district, there were so many ruined piles 
of once noble structures that they made 
one think of a night attack from a fleet 
of hostile airplanes. 

And just here is where exorbitant 
taxation defeats itself. The house and 
lot together are taxed beyond the pres- 
ent capacity of the owner to pay; and 
when the house is demolished the lot 
loses the greater part of its former value, 
and the revertue from taxation shrinks 
accordingly. During the ten-year period 
of the existing depression this disap- 
pearance of buildings even extended it- 
self to some skyscrapers, with the in- 
exorable result that as the charge for 
taxation was progressively increased, 
the sum total of taxable income de- 
creased, with nothing but the enforced 
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destruction of capital to show for the 
political violation of economic law. 

What is the sequel to be? There is 
nothing else to think of but small homes 
or cramped apartments in skyscrapers 
everywhere, and a population that will 
no longer be familiar with those en- 
trancing gardens and rich lawns that 
once formed an indispensable part of 
these spacious houses. 

Beautiful America! Once forever 
young, her spirit always calling from 
the top to all those who were toiling 
below; but now it is the valleys that 
summon the hills to come down, that 
all may live on a common level. Beauti- 
ful America! Bereft of her energies, her 
divine face is showing the lines of age, 
her gorgeous apparel is becoming worn 
and drab, and her glorious voice that 
used to rise in a thrilling call through 
the golden trumpet of the morning now 
speaks timidly in the mediocrity of a 
life that has forgotten the spirit of 
emulation and adventure. 

Let me change the metaphor and 
speak of America as in a prison sleep, 
unconscious of the decadent and poison- 
ous atmosphere that surrounds her. 
Perhaps our fears will find their finish 
in a fairy story when the knight in 
shining armor comes to break her chains 
and rescue her from her false friends. 
But he should come quickly! 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
Over KDKA: Saturday at 2:45 


JaNuARY 
21—‘‘Folklore of Newfoundland,’’ by Stanley 
Truman Brooks, Curator of Invertebrate 
Zodlogy, Carnegie Museum. 
28—‘*The Miracle of New Melbourne,’’ by Dr. 
Brooks. 
FEBRUARY 
4—"The Last of the Beochucks,’’ by Dr. 
Brooks. 


EVERYBODY ON GUARD! 


A despotism may almost be defined as a tired 
democracy. As fatigue falls on a community, the 
citizens are less inclined for that eternal vigilance 
which has truly been called the price of liberty, 
and they prefer to arm only one single individual 
to watch the city while they sleep. 

—G. K. CugsterTon 
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